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When you can't halt hospitality... 
Allied comes through 


Major improvements in scattered areas at the Princess Kaiulani Hotel called for a supremely 
accommodating contractor. Even as beautifully redesigned lobbies emerged, envisioned by 

the Gulstrom Kosko Group, and the popular Ainahau Showroom expanded with the overview 
of Ted Garduque, AIA, the hotelier continued to serve. 


“We were on a tight timeline facing a holiday opening,” observed 
Garduque. "Allied's crews were always responsive and concerned 
with quality execution. Even when the normal problems in 
renovation occurred, they stayed on top of things.” 


Adds GKG’s David Chung, AIA: “Allied reacts well to the design 
professional. Beyond this, they know that change at hotels 
cannot interfere with visitor pleasure. They worked odd hours 
and with diplomacy when hotel guests were around.” 


A 


ALLIED BUILDERS SYSTEM 


Teamwork. Our motto. Our method. 


1717 Akahi Street Honolulu, Hawaii 96819 Telephone (808) 847-3763 Architect David Chung, Hotel Food and Beverage Manager Chip Bahouth, 
Contractor License BC-5068 Architect Ted Garduque, ABS Project Manager Ed Sakai 
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Big difference. BIG difference! 
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State Excise Tax 
Burdens Design Export Market 


nthe 1993 legislative session the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects strongly sup- 
portedthe concept of making exempt 
from Hawaii state excise tax all archi- 
tectural, landscape architectural and en- 
gineering design services for out-of-state 
projects designed for out-of-state clients. 
This worthwhile idea was supported by 
Representatives David 
Stegmaier and Gene Ward. 
This exemption already ex- 


that our Mainland counterparts practice 
in. The states surrounding the Pacific Rim 
and geographically closest to Hawaii do 
not levy excise or service taxes upon archi- 
tectural services. This places us in a more 
difficult competitive position. 


Labor-Intensive Businesses 

The architectural profes- 
sion employs over 2000 
people in Hawaii. This does 


ists for tangible personal 
goods and certain com- 
puter software services. 

Hawaii's design profes- 
sionals already provide ser- 
vices for an international 
architecture market. This is 
shown by the fine workin this 
month's Hawaii Architect 
magazine. During the re- 
cent economic boom in 
world construction, the larg- 
est Hawaii-based architec- 
tural firms derived about 20 
percent of their income 
from international markets. 

This is a very competitive market. The 
present 4.17 percent excise tax factor 
places Hawaii's architects at a competi- 
tive disadvantage with architects in other 
states and nations. My colleagues tell me 
that their international clients have a hard 
time understanding the idea of an excise 
tax. The customary negotiating practice is 
to show this tax at the bottom line of the 
fee. 


Encourage Expansion Abroad 

The exemption would also encourage 
the pursuit of out-of-state markets by de- 
sign professional businesses of all sizes. Ha- 
waii is a limited market for architectural 
services in that it is surrounded by water 
upon which few buildings can be built. We 
cannot easily pursue the regional markets 


notinclude other profession- 
als such as engineers, plan- 
ners and landscape archi- 
tects. These businesses are 
extremely labor-intensive 
and spend about 55 per- 
cent of their revenue to- 
wards personal income 
which is ultimately taxable 
by the state. 

There is also the possibility 
that Hawaii architects will 
build their international 
reputations in Hawaii and 
then relocate to a more hos- 
pitable tax environment. | suspect that 
many would otherwise gladly provide more 
local employment. 


Opportunities for Graduates 

The state already supports professional 
schools of architecture and engineering at 
the University of Hawaii. We need to ensure 
future professional opportunities for these 
graduates. Architecture is a clean industry 
with relatively higher wages than is com- 
mon in other service industries. 

As we see the continual decline of our 
agricultural export industries as a percent- 
age of Hawaii's economy, we need to 
encourage export markets for services to 
support our life in Hawaii. 


e+ Daniel G. Chun, AIA, is president, Hawaii 
State Council/ AIA. 
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The practice 
# el of architecture is 
ROBERT MILLER PHOTO no longer con- 
fined by natural geographical bound- 
aries. The growing practice of seeing 
things through “global glasses” is open- 
ing up new design opportunities for Ha- 
waiian firms, worldwide, as well as new 
challenges. A few architectural firms are 
exporting design architecture, operat- 
ing on five continents and establishing 
worldwide reputations, beyond the is- 
lands’ confines. 

In Europe this summer, millions of 
people going to Euro Disney are also 
experiencing a WAT&G fantasy hotel— 
the Disneyland, Hotel, flagship of Euro 
Disney near Paris, which functions as the 
gateway fo this amusement park. 

Some other Hawaiian firms are taking 
advantage of the changing market- 
place, contributing design expertise to 
dozens of international projects, espe- 
cially throughout Asia, winning design 
commissions in competition with archi- 
tectural firms from the mainland and 
foreign countries despite taxation by the 
state on exports, a burden their com- 
petitors do not have to shoulder. 

With the opening of huge markets in 
Asia, especially China, the demand for 
architectural services will grow and the 
islands, because of their strategic loca- 
tion in the Pacific region, should benefit. 
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Exterior view, Palm 
Hills Golf Clubhouse 
on Okinawa. V 
ROBERT MILLER PHOTOS 


A global phenomenon 


Golf Architecture 


nvironmental considerations today are 
viewed in a global context. A lot of 
people worry about global warming and 
practically everybody is keeping an eye 
on the global economy. So what are 
developers doing to keep pace? Well, for 
one thing, golf has gone global. Devel- 
opers are planning and building golf 
resorts, golf courses, golf clubhouses and golf 
condominiums in resort areas the world over. 
Thus, golf architecture is a growing specialty 
for the design and construction industry. And 
the game promises a lot for the lean '90s. 

Wimberly Allison Tong & Goo (WAT&G) is 
one of the firms benefiting from the global 
spread of golf. 

CHARLES CORWIN, a WAT&G principal, 
says the firm has found its golf-related work 
growing exponentially as the surge of interest 
in golf grows and radiates around the globe. 

WAT&G has active golf-related projects on 


five continents; five Hawaiian islands); and five 
other islands (Singapore, Taiwan, Okinawa, 
Guam and Bali). 

“Throughout the Pacific and Asia, as in North 
America and Africa, most of the action is on new 
projects. By contrast, in Europe there is a 
discernible trend to reuse, refurbish and repo- 
sition,” said Corwin. 

“We are beginning to see this kind of think- 
ing in Hawaii, where mature resorts must re- 
main competitive. 

“Indication of the way Asia has embraced 
golf is reflected in our firm’s almost 20 Asian 
golf-related projects in the planning stage, in 
China, Korea, Indonesia, Taiwan and Malaysia, 
our hottest ticket of the moment, with nine 
projects. 

“WE SEE GOLF in its infancy in Mexico, 
where we are designing a golf clubhouse — 
Four Seasons Punta Mita, with a Robert Trent 
Jones Jr. course—near Puerto Vallarta. There 


are twice as many golf courses in the 
state of Arizona as there are in all of 
Mexico; but the interest is definitely 
growing, and as their economy ex- 
pands we expect Mexico to experi- 
ence a growth in their golf industry. 

“While the vast majority of our golf 
work is associated with resorts, we 
are also finding that civic and private 
country clubs are retaining their 
long-established interest in golf. For 
example, we have under construc- 
tion a private golf club, part of a golf 
residential community called Broken 
Top, in Bend, Ore. In addition, many 
combined golf residential/resort 
projects are being planned in Asia. 

“Major trends in clubhouse design 
are related to demand for excellence 
in design, the clubhouse's expanded 
role as hub for social activity on the 
property, environmental/cultural 
concerns and health consciousness. 

CONTRIBUTING TO A prognosis of 
long-term health for the golf industry 
is golfs ability to attract the entire 
family. 

The phenomenon of clubhouses 
becoming focal points in resort com- 
munities is illustrated by the increas- 
ing number of social activities which 
take place within. The golf course 
and golf clubhouse are so vital a part 
of new or renovated resort develop- 
ments, they are—typically—de- 
signed before the hotel, as in Palm 
Hills Golf Clubhouse in Okinawa and 
Schloss Seltenheim Golf and Coun- 
try Club in Austria. 

“Another important trend, one tied 
to current resort design, is the trend 
toward market differentiation. Be- 
cause a key motivation for travel is to 
experience places and resorts that 
are distinctly different from past ex- 
periences, one-of-a-kind golf courses 
and clubhouses are helping to differ- 
entiate resorts in the marketplace. In 
a sense, golf clubhouses are helping 
to create a project's signature. 

“REALISTICALLY,” Corwin con- 
cludes, “the reason for golfs strong 
position in relationship to resorts is 
financial. With golf's worldwide 
growth in popularity and its ability to 
attract high usage and membership 
fees, a golf course can add tremen- 


A Interior view, Palm Hills Golf 
Clubhouse on Okinawa. 


dous economic value to a property. 
Also, when a developer initiates a golf 
project, membership fees can provide 
critical up-front money to help fi- 
nance a development.” 


e+ Mazeppa King Costa is a public rela- 
tions consultant and writer. 


Golf Memberships Fund Clubhouse 


Widely traveled, educated in the United States, and a businessperson 
with a keen concern for profit, Takakura corporation president Koichi 
Takakura had completed several successful real estate developments in 
Okinawa by the time he celebrated his 39th birthday. He had also been 
busy collecting art, writing poetry, studying gardens and quietly thinking 
about a signature project—something very special. As a worldly man of 
the late 1980s, he could hardly miss the significance of golf as a project for 
prestige and profit. Besides, he is himself a golf aficionado. 

Combining idealism and pragmatism, he arrived at a concept, the first 
phase of which would be a golf-driven resort (Palm Hill) on a hillside 
overlooking Itoman City. With an 18-hole signature golf course, clubhouse, 
and hotel this would be the precursor to an additional nine holes, botani- 
cal garden, residential home sites, a city and a university for the elderly. 

If would all begin with the golf clubhouse. 

lt would really begin with a master plan and the phased marketing of 
golf memberships—which sold briskly in four phases to local Okinawans at 
approximately $50,000; $75,000; $ 100, 000; and $150,000. Then, to mainland 
Japanese at $250,000. 

The clubhouse would have to be commensurate with the club’s mem- 
bership fee structure—something outstanding. 

-Mazeppa King Costa 
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a D Gateway to Mickey’s Paris domain 


isneyland, Hotel 


ummertime—and as kids and parents 
by the millions are pouring through the 
gates to Euro Disney, the Walt Disney 
Company’s newest theme park, they 
are simultaneously being exposed to 
the work of Hawaii's hotel architects 
Wimberly Allison Tong & Goo. How’s 
that? Euro Disney encompasses a full- 
blown resort (Euro Disney Resort) as well as the 
iconic park (Euro Disneyland) presided over by 
Mickey Mouse and friends. 

PHASE ONE of Euro Disney (which opened 
April 1992 in a Paris suburban area) includes 
six hotels, five of which are located around the 
man-made Lake Buena Vista in the resort com- 
ponent. Disney decided to position the sixth 
hotel as the literal entry of the park component, 
making it the first hotel built within a Disney 
park and intended to become part of the Dis- 


Chateau de la Belle 
au Bois Dormant. 
©THE WALT DISNEY 
COMPANY D 


Disneyland, Hotel, 
gateway to Euro 
Disney near Paris. 
©THE WALT DISNEY 
COMPANY V 


neyland experience. 

Reflecting Euro Disney's broader 
concept and serving to symbolize the 
importance of grand hotels to turn- 
of-the-century American communi- 
ties, the sixth hotel—the Disneyland, 
Hotel—is positioned to serve as the 
actual gateway to Mickey’s newest 
dominion and to mark the beginning 
of Main Street, U.S.A. 

To enter Euro Disneyland, visitors 
walk through passageways beneath 
the public rooms and the most plush 
accommodations of the luxury-ori- 
ented 500-room Disneyland, Hotel. 
Thus, the hotel bridges the gates and 
ticketing facilities, which are on the 
ground floor. 

It was early in the programming 
process that Walt Disney Imagi- 
neering decided to use a grand hotel 
as the gateway to Euro Disneyland 
Park and that it would represent a 
chapter from the turn of the century, 
fitting the larger story of Main Street, 
U.S.A. WAT&G architects, working 
closely with Walt Disney Imagi- 
neering, were challenged by the 
“bridging” part of the program. They 
succeeded by designing most of the 
guest rooms into wings adjoining the 
main building, which is suspended 
above ground level to accommodate 
park entry passageways. 

IN DISCUSSING THE DESIGN 
style of the flagship hotel, WAT&G 
principal-in-charge, Jerry Allison, 
FAIA, states: “It is Queen Anne Victo- 
rian, a style common to urban United 
States at the turn of the century. 
Gingerbread, cupolas, chimneys, 
finials and a plethora of other Victo- 
rian elements characterize the struc- 
ture. Its red-shingled roof is comple- 
mented by delicate tones of pink and 
white that articulate the facade. Yet 
the design statement is not a literal 
reproduction—for instance, a giant 
Mickey Mouse clock adorns the cen- 
tral facade tower.” 

All of which brings to the fore the 
question about the seriousness and 
validity of thematic architecture. 
Allison is very clear about his and 
WAT&G's position on the subject. 
“We take the appropriate and au- 
thentic design of thematic architec- 
ture very seriously. 


“Although visitors to theme parks 
are looking for fantasy, the fantasy 
has to be based on reality if it is to be 
effective. People need certain starting 
points to which they can relate before 
the elements of adventure and sur- 
prise can be successfully integrated 
within the experience as a whole. Our 
design team made every effort to en- 
sure that the architecture of the 
Disneyland, Hotel be an authentic 
reproduction of American Victorian. 
During the design process it is very 
easy to mix metaphors or misinter- 
pret features, thereby producing 
something which is a travesty of the 
period. 

“Architects have come to me and 
said that they don't wish to be in- 
volved in thematic architecture. My 
reaction to that is to question the 
difference between working within an 
American Victorian ‘theme’ and work- 
ing within a Post-Modernist ‘theme.’ 
Post-Modernism and Hi-Tech archi- 
tecture are just as thematic as any- 
thing that is created for Euro 
Disneyland. 


BUILDING SYSTEMS 


TECTUM ACOUSTICAL 
CEILING & WALL PANELS 


Let us help you solve 
your problems with Tectum 


Tectum makes a wide range of products 
designed to meet your acoustical needs, 
Acoustical Walls & Ceilings, 

Fabri Tough Wall Panels, 

Roof Deck and Form Systems. 


“Unfortunately, a very narrow view 
which maintains that unless some- 
thing is contemporary it is not worthy 
of serious architectural comment has 
had considerable influence over re- 
cent years. I believe that, regardless 
of whether an architect is working 
within a theme park, a tropical resort 
or the commercial district of a major 
city, the key to success rests in the 
ability to understand fully the cul- 
ture within which one is working and 
to thereby create a building which 
expresses that culture authentically 
whilst remaining very contemporary 
in terms of its technical and func- 
tional capabilities.” 

The California Council/AIA, in 
awarding WAT&G an Honor Award 
for its “remarkable” design of the 
900-room Grand Floridian Beach 
Resort at Walt Disney World in 1989, 
commended the firm for its solution 
of blending an era of 19th century 
charm and romance with 21st cen- 
tury technology. 


e+ Mazeppa King Costa is a public rela- 
tions consultant and writer. 
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Data show increase 
in hurricane 
activities. V 
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| Part II: Assessing the damage 


niki 


This is Part II of a three-part article assessing 
Hurricane Iniki's ravages on Kauai and offering 
personal observations and recommendations. 


ational and state agencies monitor- 
ing global weather patterns agree 
that their data support the increased 
likelihood of Iniki-type storms in the 
Pacific region. For example, accord- 
ing to data published earlier this 
year by the Hawaii Agricultural Sta- 
tistics Service, “rainfall statewide is 
as much as 80 percent below normal...” 

In May, the National Weather Service El 
Nińo/Southern Oscillation Diagnostic Advisory 
reported that: “tropical convection has been 
enhanced in the central Pacific; sea surface 
temperature (SST) anomalies increased in many 
sections of the eastern tropical Pacific, with the 
largest increase in the Niño 3 region (90-150W). 


SST anomalies greater than +1° Celsius ob- 
served over many sections are quite similar to 
those observed last year at this time.” 

An experimental, ocean/atmospheric model 
forecast system under development at the Na- 
tional Meteorological Center projects that: 
“warmer than normal conditions will continue 
throughout the central and eastern tropical 
Pacific through August, 1993, and that warmer 
than normal SSTs contribute to greater than 
normal tropical storm activity in the southeast- 
ern North Pacific ...” 

These reports suggest Hawaii could be hit by 
potentially disastrous storms any time during 
the hurricane season (June-November). 

In Florida, Hurricane Andrew left undam- 
aged, six very modest but well-built homes 
designed and constructed by Habitat for Hu- 
manity. On Kauai, approximately 14,350 homes 
were destroyed or damaged. A surprisingly 
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Our disappearing act 


makes kitchens stand out. 


Its not that were shy about the appearance of 
our low-profile wall oven. In fact, were proud of 
the way our low-profile ovens tend to fade into the 
woodwork, integrating seamlessly with even the 
most contemporary frameless cabinetry. Or 


smoothly complementing traditional kitchen decor. 


In addition to clean, unobtrusive design, they 
also offer the dependable performance of GE 


advanced electronics. Precise temperature controls. 


Self-cleaning oven interiors and easy-clean 


ITS Special Market Group 
SERVCO A Division of Servco Pacific Inc. 


GI 1610 Hart Street Honolulu, HI 96819 


exteriors. And our companion gas cooktop offers 
an innovative downdraft exhaust system that 
actually retracts when not in use. 

We'd like to add that, while our flush wall ovens 
may do a disappearing act, our service never will. 
In fact, we offer an unmatched array of after-sale 
support services. Including the industry’s largest 
network of factory service technicians. And the 
24-hour-a-day GE Answer Center® service. 

With GE, you'll get service that’s truly outstanding. 


For the complete line of General Electric appliances call Chester 
Miyashiro, Roger Grande or Don Jones at Special Market Group. 
Phone: 848-2411 Fax: 848-2925 
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Waipahu, Hawaii 96797 
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e PACIFIC POLYMERS 
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IF YOU NEED A LONG TERM SOLUTION 
CALL US FOR RECOMMENDATIONS. 
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WALSH & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
P.O. Box 89200 Honolulu, HI 96830 


2139 Kaliawa St. 
Honolulu, HI 96819 


In construction, 
it’s always one thing 
after another. 


In the building trades things happen fast, and 
unforeseen problems always seem to pop up, one 
right after another. So it’s nice to know there's one 
thing you can always count on. Tileco. We have the 
mass production speed and an inventory to keep 
your job on schedule. No matter how big it is. 


Hawaii Manufacturers of Quality Concrete Blocks. 


TILECO INC. 


91-209 Hanua Street 
Ewa Beach, Hawaii 96707 


682-5737 


high number, 1,183, were in the 
Princeville area. Most of the homes 
100+ homes I assessed in the after- 
math of Iniki were architecturally 
designed and engineered. Many were 
built by contractors. I began each 
damage assessment by viewing the 
wreckage, then asked survivors to 
relate what had occurred. 

THE HORRORSTORIES were simi- 
lar in that each interview would begin 
by cursing the county building code 
and end in a teary-eyed tale of hold- 
ing on to a toilet, or taking refuge in 
a bathtub under a mattress. All of 
them felt lucky to be alive. Most of the 
people who stayed home ended up in 
the bathroom after the rest of their 
house caved in. 

Coconuts, tree limbs, cedar 
shakes, asphalt shingles and ceramic 
tiles became projectiles, impaling 
adjoining roofs, walls, doors and win- 
dows creating a domino effect of de- 
struction. Much of the water damage 
to concrete hotels and condomini- 
ums occurred after glass sliding doors 
shattered and wind-driven rain en- 
tered the structures. Two inch T&G 
type kit homes racked like accordi- 
ons, then collapsed. Roof rafters 
nailed to top plates with 8p nails flew 
off. Wall sections “shot” to concrete 
slabs simply separated. Many homes 
blew off their foundations. 

I ASSESSED DAMAGE to a $1.2 
million home located in the middle of 
a grassy field. The adobe tile roof was 
a mangled mess. The owner, a rock 
musician from Los Angeles, related 
that the tile vibrated at one pitch, the 
wood at another and the metal wire 
clips sounded like the string section. 
As the wood, tile and wire vibrated at 
their different pitches, they beat each 
other to death. The tile lost. I later 
asked owners of homes with tile roofs 
what they heard; all talked of strange 
sounds coming from the roof. Only 
one roof consistently survived with- 
out damage, the Celotex Presidential. 

SOME HOMES WERE relatively 
undamaged. In each instance, hurri- 
cane ties were used on the rafters. I 
inspected a home, surrounded by 
collapsed houses, that suffered no 
damage other than that caused by 


flying debris from neighboring homes. 
This structure was tied from founda- 
tion to roof with hurricane straps, 
vented with louvered windows, framed 
with gang nailed trusses, and capped 
with an asphalt shingle roofing. The 
owner/designer/builder of this struc- 
ture made the professionals look like 
amateurs. 


Tightly sealed homes exploded as 
the atmospheric pressure differential 


(28.53 inches) affected these enclosed 
structures. I later used this damage 
assessment data and worked with 
Nick Huddleston, AIA, in designing a 
new housing model for Habitat for 
Humanity on Kauai. 


e+ Sam Monet, principal broker, is vice 
president, sales and marketing, Pacific 
Investors Realty Services, Inc. 
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more air resistant than 


X erricade' Building Wap 
(28% more than Typa housewrap)’ 


better moisture vapor 
X transmission than 
Barricade and Tapar? 


more water resistant 
X than Barricade and 
par 


_ Based on independent lab test date: ‘Test Method Aïrs-irs,ine Air Permeance BSE 
i 1 


Why Do The Work And End Up With A Failing 
Grade? Use Tyvek Housewrap. 
No matter how you add it up, TYVEK© Housewrap from 


Du Pont is the best housewrap you can use. It's durable 
during installation - tear resistant, and UV resistant up to 


Test Method: ASTM £-96 (Procedure B) 
3 Test method: AATCC 127 


4 months. And it performs after it’s installed. 


Available at leading building material distributors 
throughout the islands. 


Bamcade Buiang Wrap s a registered trademark of Srnpiex Products Dmson Typar Housewrap s a registered trademark of Reemay. Inc 
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R Business is about people 


oofing Supplies 


ver the past ten years, Debra and 
Ritchie Mudd, owners of Roofing 
Supply Inc. (RSI) have demon- 
strated that in business, some 
times “ignorance is bliss.” “If we 
knew then what we know today, we 
would not have had the courage to 
start RSI,” says Debra, RSI’s vice- 
president. “We learned as we went along, and 
grew with the business.” 

Their experience shaped RSI's unique busi- 
ness philosophy. 

“Number crunching is not a driving force at 
RSI,” explains Debra. “Business is about people 
—customers and employees. People are our 
most important asset. And we are not just 
saying that. We genuinely believe it.” 

RITCHIE AND DEBRA believe there is a 
correlation between their business success and 
the strong personal bonds with customers and 
employees. 

“Business is not about MBA's and degrees— 
Debré and BiichIS its about customer service and customer 

Mudd. w needs,” Debra says. 
PAUL SANDERS PHOTO The company has grown from humble be- 
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ginnings in a discarded 20-foot Matson con- 
tainer on an 8000-foot Sand Island yard in 
1983 to a business employing more than 75 
people in three locations— Oahu (95,000 square 
feet), Kauai (35,000 square feet) and Maui 
(20,000 square feet). RSI today carries the 
largest inventory of roofing supplies in the 
islands, representing every major roofing sup- 
ply manufacturer in the United States. 

WORKING ALONE, Ritchie and Debra kept 
the business solvent the first two years by 
working second jobs—Ritchie as a waiter and 
Debra as a registered nurse. 

They learned every operation necessary to 
conduct business, including running a forklift. 
This proved to be invaluable in giving them a 
greater understanding and appreciation for the 
needs of employees and customers. 

“Although the business is relatively large 
today,” Ritchie, RSI's president, points out, “we 
run it as a small family business. We recognize 
family priorities and do our best to blend em- 
ployee and business priorities in a positive 
way.” 

In dealing with employees, Ritchie and Debra 
believe in an open door policy; in fact, there are 
no doors. Their office space is like that of other 
employees. 

“LUXURIOUS QUARTERS are not impor- 
tant. They do not reap benefits; our people do. 
Our relationship with employees is based on 
mutual respect. Ideally, it is a work relation- 
ship based on friendship. Ultimately, this friend- 
ship is reflected in day-to-day business. Our 
customers are number one and so are our 
employees.” 

Besides running the business, the couple 
maintains their “hands-on” managerial style 
and work alongside employees. 

“Employees are our co-workers,” comments 
Debra. “There are no big bosses; everybody’s 
job is critical to our collective success.” 


A large share of earnings is re- 
invested, not in plush offices, but 
into the business and in employee 
benefits. 

“WE PAY FOR continuing educa- 
tion and offer liberal leaves of ab- 
sence and flexible work schedules to 
accommodate employees with fami- 
lies,” Debra explains. 

The couple has enormous respect 
for roofing subcontractors because 
they “have one of the most difficult, 
back-breaking and dangerous jobs in 
the world.” 

“A roof is a critical component ina 
home,” Ritchie remarks. “If a roof 
leaks, subcontractors are on the spot, 
regardless of time of day or night. 
Selecting roofing materials is impor- 
tant. You get what you pay for. Fortu- 
nately, people invest in longer last- 
ing, quality materials. Looks come 
with quality; however, quality alone 
won't keep rain out... this is where 
reliable roofers come in.” 

THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS and ac- 
complishments have been recognized. 
The company received the Pulama 
O'hana award from the Hawaii Com- 
munity Services Council in 1991 for 
its support of the family in the work- 
place; the Environmental Award for 
Small Businesses in 1992; and the 
owners were named the Outstanding 
Small Business Persons of the Year 
for 1993 by the U.S. Small Business 
Administration. 

The couple has two boys, Mozes, 7 
and Maxx, 6. 


RSI Observes 
| 10th Birthday 


| The 10th anniversary of Roof- 
ing Supply Inc. was observed on 
July 31 at a gigantic luau at- 
| tended by employees, custom- 
ers and friends at the firm s Oahu 
headquarters on Sand island. 
RSI, started on a shoestring by 
Ritchie Mudd on that date in 1983, 
has growninto an exemplary and 
successful company with more | 
than 75 employees and carrying | 
the largest inventory of roofing | 
supplies in the islands. 


We think 
you should 
live in 
harmony. 


We understand how important So whether you're trying to 
compatibility is. Especiallyin find two harmonious colors, 


house paint colors. or simply a perfect match, 
our exclusive Color Key 

O ANA ===... Program will do it 

CG i = si _ Instantly. So you 


can live happily 
ever after. 


Ameritone Paint Ameritone Maui = Ameritone Maui South Ameritone / Devoe Paints 


SH 


Ameritone / Devoe Paints 
74-5599 Alapa St. Kona 96745 


Ameritone Paint Corporation, P.O. Box 190 Long Beach, CA 90801, 1-800-669-6791 
GS Member of Grow Group, Inc. 
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rnational Architecture 


| A learning experience 


alian Communities 


Nick Huddleston, AIA, spent the month of 
May on a farm in central Italy, visiting hill towns 
between Florence and Rome, with his family 
and several friends. This is his account of what 
he learned. 


i Dia 


A It’s time for the daily passeggiata on the Piazza del Popolo in the small 
town of Todi, Italy. NICK HUDDLESTON PHOTOS 
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s an advocate of compact communi- 
ties, mixed-use zoning and sensible 
road sizes, I looked forward to visit 
ing Italian hill towns this spring. 
The trip surpassed my expectations. 
Italy, like England and Bali, 
surprised me with the extent and 
the beauty of its countryside. Vil- 
lages surrounded by woods and farms are com- 
mon in all three settings but the Italian coun- 
tryside is unique in the dramatic siting of its 
towns, the coherence of its vernacular and 
formal architecture and the variety and el- 
egance of its farmlands. 

Study the background vignettes of Italian 
fields, woods and hill towns in religious paint- 
ings from the middle ages. Many painters were 
proud of the beauty of their towns and country- 
side and included them in their work. Much of 
that beauty remains today—picturesque vil- 
lages are surrounded by olive groves, wheat 
fields as elegant as golf courses, fruit and nut 
orchards and wooded hills. 

COURTYARD GARDENS, windowsill plant- 
ers and the beautiful fields testify to the Italian 
love of gardening. Parasol pines planted along 
ridge lines and on hilltops complement group- 
ings of Italian cypress and poplar trees to create 
a landscape of startling classical beauty. 

Compact communities? Try a medieval hill 
town, or Rome for that matter. Both achieved 
high densities without high-rise buildings and 
before elevators. Hill towns pioneered the con- 
cept of the mega-structure that grew organi- 
cally, preserving human scale and opening 
streets and squares to sunshine and convivial 
social intercourse. 

The passeggiata, or promenade, is a major 
evening entertainment and the streets and 
squares are filled with pedestrians most of the 
day. The hill town’s dense development and 
superior prospect leave the surrounding coun- 


A Old villa overlooking Lago de 
Bolsena. 


Garden street in Assissi. > 


tryside open for agriculture and pro- 
vide splendid views from the streets, 
courtyards and ramparts of the town. 

ITALIAN TOWNS are small and 
walkable. A stroll of a mile or less will 
take you from the center of the his- 
toric district to its edge, even in Rome. 
The Piazza del Campo, the heart of 
Sienna and the setting for a world- 
famous horse race, is slightly smaller 
than the Costco parking lot in Salt 
Lake. The Roman Forum is two thirds 
the size of Ala Moana Shopping Cen- 
ter. | 

Streets from eight to 20 feet in 
width (building wall to building wall, 
not curb to curb) are common. These 
roadways accommodate parking, 
cars, trucks, bicycles, arm in arm 
pedestrians and baby carriages with 
no visible evidence of the carnage 
that our road designers seem to asso- 
ciate with narrow streets. Common 
sense and courtesy make it all work. 
Traffic is necessarily slow when the 
roadway is congested, and drivers 
and pedestrians look out for each 
other. 

Access for emergency and service 
vehicle? Guess what—you can make 


A Green fields as seen from Assissi. 


Small houses, small streets and small 
cars in the town of Orte.» 


small buses, garbage and fire trucks, 
delivery vehicles and concrete trucks. 
You don't even have to wait for the 
American auto industry to come to 
heel. They can all be ordered from 
European and Asian manufacturers 
today. 

Mixed use? In Italian cities, small 
and large, a wealth of retail and arti- 
san shops mix with residences, 
ristorante, coffee shops, bakeries and 
gelaterias, and fresh fruit and veg- 
etable stores bring life to the street. 
Small carpenter or machinists shops 
along side streets add interest to 
neighborhoods. 

MANY TOWNS HAVE their own 
local specialties, ranging from leather 
to chocolates, pastries, ceramics and 
iron work. The rich variety of shops is 
complemented by an essential small- 


ness of scale. There are no Kmarts in 
Italian hill towns. Their size would be 
devastating. 

Commuting? Many families live 
above or within easy walking dis- 
tance of the businesses that afford 
them their livelihood. The national 
custom is to work in the morning, 
take a two-to three-hour break for 
the midday meal with family and 
friends, and perhaps a nap, followed 
by work into the early evening. The 
day is rounded out with a leisurely 
late-evening meal. The intimate prox- 
imity of restaurants, shops, resi- 
dences and public squares make this 
civilized pattern of work, dining and 
social activity possible. 

Siting and design? Italian towns 
are dramatically placed on the flanks 
andtops ofhills, enhancingthe beauty 
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ofthe land with compositions of warm 
tile roofs, masonry walls, green doors 
and shutters, warmly colored plas- 
ter, classical columns and mould- 
ings, and arches, arches, arches. 
Details occur in a great range of 
sizes in proportion and harmony with 
the buildings they adorn. Doors range 
from 5 to 20 feet or more in height 
with knobs, knockers, hinges, and 
the buildings they open to in propor- 
tion to one another. Stairs come in all 
shapes and sizes, many beautifully 


worn and uneven and without hand- 
rails. They frequently do not meet our 
code requirements, but they ve served 
their purpose very nicely for centu- 
ries. 

THE ITALIAN LOVE OF FOOD, 
gardens and social intercourse is ad- 
mirably supported by the mix of uses 
and the physical arrangement of the 
hill town. Their love of fast cars is 
supported by the Autostrada. Italian 
freeways commonly have no more 
than two lanes in each direction, but 


An Exciting New Dimension of 
Color Co-ordinating Colors in White 


Color Styling by 


COLOR GUILD ASSOCIATES 
new look of color 


PACIFIC 
= = 
CA CENTER 
TELEPHONE: (808) 836-3142 


2865 UALENA ST. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 96819 
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SPECTRA-TONE PAINT 


The paint industry has been remiss in their exclusion of 
delicate, soft colors. This omission has been addressed by 
the development of the Colors In White selection. Thirty-two 
blends, tones and shades have been divided into eight basic 
color families. 


the roadways are built for speed. Ve- 
hicles moving at over 100 m.p.h. are 
common, and slow traffic stays in the 
right lane. 

Great art and architecture? Of 
course. The Pantheon, the Roman 
Forum, the Sistine Chapel and the 
Duomo in Firenze are wonderful, the 
Pieta is deeply moving, and St. Peters 
would make a really nice train sta- 
tion. The highlights rival the hill towns 
and the beauty of the countryside. 
But, the collective wisdom of millen- 
nia that shaped the Italian towns and 
countryside has more of relevance to 
teach us than the more familiar works 
of individual genius. 

The Church and the Caesar's 
aren't what they used to be. The 
chances of receiving a commission to 
design the modern-day equivalent of 
the Forum or Santa Maria del Fiore 
are not great. The Campodoglio per- 
haps. But, if great commissions are 
scarce, there is no question that our 
influence on open space has dramati- 
cally increased. 

TRADITION AND NATIVE SKILL 
shaped the Italian countryside slowly 
over the centuries, creating a land of 
exceptional beauty. With all due re- 
spect to the Gentry Companies, 
Schuler Homes and the Housing Fi- 
nance and Development Corporation, 
whose collective impact on the shap- 
ing of open land rivals that of medi- 
eval popes, our current development 
patterns are less promising. 

The only sense in which we are 
building for the ages is that the sub- 
division of our agricultural land into 
suburban house lots creates a pat- 
tern of land use that will far outlast 
the life and utility of the built envi- 
ronment that goes with it. 

We need to move away from the 
exclusionary zoning and suburban 
sprawl that are eating up our open 
space and agricultural lands, and 
offering little amenity in return, and 
begin to look for better alternatives. 
Italy, with its compact and convivial 
towns and garden countryside, has 
much to teach us. 


e+ Nick H. Huddleston, AIA, is an archi- 
tect in independent practice. 


Cyril Lemmon, FAIA, Dead at 91 


Cyril W. Lemmon, FAIA, 
founder of Architects Hawaii, 
Ltd., died June 10. He was 91. 

A leading post-World War II 
architect, Lemmon helped 
design the Hawaii State Capi- 
tol building, which received 
the Hawaiian Architectural 
Arts Award in 1987, 

Among his architectural 
achievements are the Shriners 
Hospital for Crippled Children, 
the Oahu Country Club, the 
Waikiki-Kapahulu Library and 
the Sinclair Library at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

Lemmon's contributions to 
the profession were recog- 
nized by his election to the 
AIA's College of Fellows and 
the Royal Institute of British Ar- 
chitects. 

Born in Kent, England, he 
moved to Hawaii in 1928 to 


work for architect C.W. 
Dickey. 

After the war, Lemmon, 
who served as a lieutenant | 
colonel in the Indian army, | 
returnedto Hawaiiwhere, with | 
Douglas Freeth, he founded | 
a firm that quickly grew into 
Lemmon, Freeth, Haines & 
Jones (Architects Hawaii Ltd | 
today). | 

An accomplished painter, 
Lemmon has had watercol- 
ors purchased by the State 
Foundation on Culture and 
the Arts and exhibited his works 
widely throughout the islands. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Rebecca; daughters Mrs. Ri- 
chard Johnson and Mrs. Buck 
Welch of Honolulu; five grand- 
children; and sister Marjorie 
Nickerson of Kula. 


ETECH 


NC O R P O R AT E D 
A JACKSON COMPANY 


Breaking New Ground 
“Breaking New Ground” will be the 
theme of the 37th annual BIA Parade 
of Homes, to be presented by the 
Building Industry Association of Ha- 
waii (BIA) and Hawaii Association of 
Realtors* (HAR) weekends Saturday, 
Sept. 25, through Sunday, Oct. 10. 


Interiors Expo Set 

The Industry Foundation mem- 
bers of the American Society of Inte- 
rior Designers-Hawaii Chapter, will 
sponsor the fourth annual Pacific 
Interiors Expo '93 on Oct. 7, 1 to 8 
p.m., at the Hawaii Prince Hotel in 
Waikiki. 

This expo is open to the trades 
only. Call 396-8425 for additional 
information. 


The Ancient Romans 
Had A Pretty Good Idea. 


The Romans gave us the arch. It laid the foundation for modern 
architecture and has influenced generations of builders. 


Now FrameTech brings to the building industry a great idea on how to build better 
homes in Hawaii. Through the use of light-gauge, galvanized metal framing systems, 
this cost efficient technology manufactures metal stud wall panels, floor joists, and roof 
trusses for any project - from affordable housing to high-rise building projects. 


This advanced framing system provides: 


* Faster completion time 
e One day residential erection 
* Superior strength 

* Greater wind resistance 
e Insurance savings 

* Corrosion resistant 

» Straight walls 

* Flat ceilings 

* Unbroken long runs 

* Perfect arches & curves 
* Less waste 


And Eliminates: 

* Termite damage 

© Wet/dry rot 

* Nail pops 

* Rotting 

* Twisting 

e Warping leaks 

e Price fluctuations 

* Erratic delivery 
Light-gauge metal framing - 
A pretty good idea for today's 
modern builder. 


Architects, contractors, and individual home builders are encouraged to call us for more 
information at: (808) 847-2191 / FrameTech Inc., A Jackson Company / License #BC - 10545 
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Kona Expo Set 

The largest consumer expo in West 
Hawaiʻi is back for the fifth year at the 
Kona Surf Convention Center. The 
two-day Big Island Home and Garden 
Show will be held Sept. 18 and 19. 


HFA Holds Trade Show 

The Hawaii Flooring Association 
will hold its flooring & Interiors "93 
Trade Show Aug. 6, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
in the Ala Moana Hotel’s ballroom. 

Admission is free and open to 
members of the industry only, in- 
cluding architects. For additional in- 
formation call 732-2857. 


Wood Promotion 

In a move to promote Hawaiian- 
grown woods and educate the public 
about Hawaii’s forest industry, the 
Hawaii Forest Association (HFIA) is 
sponsoring the first “Woods of Ha- 
waii” woodworker's competition and 
exhibit, Sept. 8-12 at Ala Moana 
Center. 


Admission is free. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING 


PLGLASOBLOCH" 


PRODUCTS 


LOCAL INVENTORY 
SPECIFICATIONS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
PRE-FABRICATED PANELS 
ACCESSORIES AND SUPPLIES 


Hawaii Glass Block 
284 Kalihi Street 841-2565 


General Contractor 
Lic. No. B 8458 


J W Ince. 


Commercial Millwork& Cabinetry 
James M. Watanabe, President 
Known for Quality since 1976 


630 Laumaka St., Honolulu, HI 96819 
Phone: (808) 841-5888 * Fax: (808) 842-5941 


HONCAD 


COMPLETE COMPUTER GRAPHICS SINCE 1989 


J AUTODESK 
> AUTHORIZED RESELLER 


Specializing in Architectural Design, Detailing, 


Estimation, and Facilities Management Software for the 


AEC Professional 


CONSTRUCTION 
C—O 
License BC 16708 
RESIDENTIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL 
545-7717 


Speciatty SURFACING Co. 
HAWAII, INC 


“HAWAIPS #1 TENNIS COURT 
& PLAYGROUND BUILDER/SUPPLIER” 
ALL ISLANDS — SINCE 1976 
Tel. 682-2021 e Fax: 682-0777 
Neighbor Islands Toll Free 1-800-696-0039 
Free Specifications & Information 
91-087 Hanua Street e Kapolei, HI 96707e Lic. No. C-8322 


Time to Sign Up for Convention 


There is still time to register for 
this year’s state convention spon- 
sored by the Hawaii State Council/ 
AIA. 

The two-day event, “Survival in 
the 90s,” will be held Oct. 9 and 10 at 


the Kamehameha Schools. 

Rates, which include lunch, re- 
freshments and hosted reception, are 
$90 for AIA members; $60 for AIA 
Intern/Associate members; $10 for 
AIA students; $20 for AIA members 


| JĄ 


` Making History 


Gov. John Waihee dis- | 
plays Mount Olomana ar- | 
| ticles featured in Hawaii Ar- | 
| chiłectduringthe signing of | 
Bill 1370 into law July 1, de- | 
claring Mount Olomana a | 
historical monument. An- 
drew Charles Yanoviak, AIA, | 
CSI, left, president of the | 
Save Mount Olomana Asso- | 
ciation, led the fight to pre- | 
serve the mountain for fu- 
ture generations. 

K RUSSELL HO PHOTO | 
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emeritus; $60 for AIA Affiliate mem- 
bers; and $100 for non-members. 

Featured speaker will be Joseph 
Esherick, FAIA, 1989 AIA Gold Med- 
alist and founder of Esherick, 
Homsey, Dodge and Dairs, AIA firm of 
the year in 1986. 

Other presenters include. Dan 
Chun, AIA; Kurt Mitchell, AIA; Den- 
nis Neeley, AIA; Evan Cruthers, AIA; 
Rob Hale, AIA; Alan Holl, AIA; 
Raymond Yeh, FAIA; and Francis 
Oda, AIA. 

Convention chair Ted Garduque, 
AIA, said that the convention offers 
an opportunity to enhance “profes- 
sional skills and learn something 
new.” Contact the AIA office at 545- 
4242 for additional information. 


New Laminate 
Products Shown 
at Exhibition 


National Laminates, Inc. and 
WILSONART unveiled many new col- 
ors and patterns to the product lines 
at their sixth annual exhibition on 
recently at the Hawaii Prince Hotel. 

Besides providing a preview of new 
colors and patterns for 1993, the 
expo addressed “Surfacing Synergy,” 
the color coordination of interior ar- 
eas using WILSONART with other 
product lines to form a total picture. 
A new collection of 12 unique lami- 
nate patterns called Pearlescent was 
introduced. These laminates, prima- 
rily for vertical applications, give the 
essence of jazz with an illusion of 
dimension, caused by the interplay of 
colors shifting with shadow, light and 
movement. 

A new solid black “panther” and 
four new whites and neutrals were 
also added raising the WILSONART 
black and white collection to 10. 

WILSONART’s solid surfacing line 
“Gibraltar” also introduced 16 new 
colors and patterns, expanding the 
existing line to 32. The mirage series 
in taupe, khaki, fawn, light beige and 
hunter green adds a new dimension 
to the granites and at the same time 
offers users a wider selection. 
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FREE SEMINAR 


Exclusively For: Architects, Associates and Specifiers 


Fundamentals of Exterior Insulation 
and Finish Systems and Metal Framing 


Date: August 26, 1993 
Place: Honolulu Country Club 
Time: 1:30 PM - 5:00 PM — Seminar 
5:00 PM - 8:00 PM — Reception & Viewing of Displays 


Call 839-6517 by August 12, 1993 For Reservations 


* 


WAIPAHU CIVIC CENTER 
General Contractor - 

Oceanic Construction 
Architect - 

Mitsunaga & Associates, Inc. 


2828 Paa Street, 
Suite 3137 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
Phone: 839-6517 


z 


At the Pacific Club 


Members Meet the Media 


The Public Relations Committee of 
the Honolulu Chapter/AIA hosted its 
annual public relations breakfast for 
members of the media July 7 at the 
Pacific Club. 

Four presentations were made by 
AIA members following a welcome 
address by Honolulu Chapter/AIA 
President Kurt H. Mitchell, AIA. 

H. Robert “Rob” Hale, AIA, imme- 
diate past president told the audi- 
ence about the AIA's “Hurricane Iniki 
Recovery Manual for Small Busi- 
nesses and Homeowners.” He said 
over 5000 copies of this document 
have been distributed to make people 
aware of what can be done to protect 
homes from hurricanes in the future. 
Copies are available at the AIA office. 

Nick Huddleston, AIA, discussed 
“Housing Hawaii,” a position paper 
on housing and urban design issues. 


University of Hawaii's dean W. H. 
Raymond Yeh, FAIA, indicated that 
long-term prospects for architects in 
Hawaii should be very good. He 
pointed out that China, the most 
populous nation in the world, is open- 
ing up for business, while other Asian 
countries are continuing their eco- 
nomic upswing. “Hawaii holds a stra- 
tegic position with respect to these 
opportunities in the Pacific Rim and 
could play a pivotal role in this new 
era of architectural development in 
the region,” he said. 

Glenn E. Mason, AIA, talked about 
the annual Honolulu Chapter/AIA 
design awards program which was 
instituted in 1958. He also an- 
nounced winners of the 1993 awards 
program—nine projects selected by a 
jury from a field of 41 entries. 


Members Asked 
fo Participate 


The international Conference 
of Building Officials (CBO) is of- 
fering architects a unique oppor- 
tunity to participate in the devel- 
opment of design standards for 
minimum plumbing fixture regu- 
lations. ICBO is requesting inputin 
preparation for the 1994/95 edi- 
tion of the Uniform Building Code. 

Representatives from the na- 
tional AIA Building Performance 
and Regulations Committee will 
attend the ICBO Annual Confer- 
ence in Sacramento in mid-Sep- 
tember to provide testimony on 
this and other critical codes and 
design standards issues. 

The Honolulu Chapter/AlA 
Codes and Standards Commit- 
tee will hold a meeting on this 
subject on Sept. 3. Memberswho 
would like to submit input and 
ideas can doso priorto this meet- 
ing or at the meeting. 

Contact Andrew Yanoviak, 
AIA, for additional information. 


HC/AIA 1993 Awards Winners Recognized 


Winners of the Honolulu Chapter/AlA 1993 Awards Program were recognized at the annual Design Awards 
Banquet, July 22, at the Hawaii Prince Hotel. Glenn E. Mason, AIA, Chair, Awards Committee, was emcee. 


| Nine projects were selected out of 41 entries by a jury of five, Winners were: 


Firm Name Project Name Award 

e Urban Works, Inc. Residence for the Umeno Family Merit 

+ Spencer Mason Architects Hawaii's Plantation Village Excellence 

e Donald M. Shaw Moiliili Community Center: Excellence 
Multi-Purpose Building 

e Architects Hawaii Ltd. Capitol Complex for the Merit 
Federated States of Micronesia 

e John Hara Associates Wo International Center Excellence 

* INK Architects, Inc. Townhouse Residence at the Merit 

Queen Victoria 

+ Group 70 International The Pointe Club Merit 

e Media Five Gran Deco Hotel & Ski Resort Merit 

«Sam Chang Architects 8 Honolulu Police Department Merit 

Associates Headquarters 


Judges this year included Edward W. Campbell, AIA, president, Hawaii island Section/AIA, representing the 
Honolulu Chapter/AlA; Alan B. Clarke, AIA, president, Tongg. Clarke & Mechier. representing the Hawaii Chapter/ 
American Society of Landscape Architects; Theodore E. Garduque, AIA, president, Garduque Architects; Fred W. 
Loesberg, AIA, representing the Maui Chapter/AIA; and W. H. Raymond Yeh, FAIA, dean, UHM School of 
Architecture. 


Award winning entries will be featured in subsequent issues of Hawaii Architect. 
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Lumber and wood products... 
y 'THE B A SI C S ! ! W are the basic components of Hawaii’s construction 
ee projects. That’s why your need for a dependable 
source of quality materials is our #1 priority. 


Thousands of building professionals have relied on Honsador for basic framing packages, specialty products 
and knowledgeable assistance since 1935. And as your needs have grown, Honsador has responded with 
innovative, customized services like containerized orders, jobsite delivery, bonding and house packages. 


When you get down to basics, Honsador offers you more. 


e Truss Joists e Lumber e Drywall 

e Siding e Custom Orders e Cedar Hons ador 
e Glulam Beams e Doors e Clears 

© Roofing © Mouldings Hawaii's Lumber People since 1935 
e Redwood e MDO & HDO Plyforms 


GALL 682-2011 


MAUI KONA OAHU 
Ph: 877-5045 © Fax: 877-6571 Ph: 329-0738 e Fax: 326-2764 Ph: 682-2011 e FAX: 682-5252 


AMERICANS WITH 
DISABILITIES ACT 


LOOK TO JBL TO HELP SOLVE YOUR 
BUILDING ACCESSIBILITY NEEDS. 


We offer expert advice on lever locks, low- 
opening force door closers, low profile thresholds, 
automatic door operators and toilet room 
accessories. 


These items are “readily achievable” and 
are a critical part of establishing “good faith” 
efforts toward “positive” compliance. 


DEPEND ON JBL FOR GOOD ADVICE 
AND RELIABLE PRODUCTS. 


JBL nawan, rp. 


531 WAIAKAMILO ROAD + HONOLULU, HAWAII 96817 
in quality products e PHONE 847-4021 + FAX 845-9638 


and service. 


Receives national recognition 


qumuali'i Elementary 


A Building architecture relates to old plantation homes. 


Covered walkways connecting buildings protect students during the rainy 
season. V 


DAVID FRANZEN PHOTOS 


M Partners, Inc. recently received 
national recognition for its design of 
the first school built in Kauai in 16 
years. The new King Kaumualii's 
Elementary school design was fea- 
tured as one of 151 of the nation’s 
most outstanding new, renovated or 
planned educational facilities by 
American School and University, a monthly 
trade publication. 

The school, located next to Peter Rayno 
Park, serves the Hanamaulu to Wailua region of 
East Kauai. 

AM Partners worked with the community 
and the State Department of Accounting and 
General Services and the Department of Edu- 
cation in developing a master plan for the 
school, and then completed the architectural 
design of the campus buildings. 

The design takes advantage of the prevailing 
trade winds. Because of the high rainfall on 
Kauai, covered walkways were built linking the 
buildings together to protect students during 
the rainy season. 

The architecture relates to the character of 
the older plantation homes in the neigborhood. 
Pitched roofs, arcaded walkways and a earth- 
toned twelve-color paint palette for the exterior 
elevations all contributed to the contextual 
design. Low maintenance landscaping consists 
of lawn and ornamental trees flanking court- 
yards. The central courtyard can also be used 
for school assembly functions. 

K. Shioi Construction Inc. in 1991 com- 
pleted construction of the five two-story public 
classrooms in the first two phases of the project. 
Construction of the third and final phase of the 
project — the library, cafeteria and administra- 
tion building — needs additional legislative 
funding. 
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Fort Street Mall— 
mauka view from 
Liberty House and 
Wilcox Park. V 


Time for a face lift 


ort Street Mall 


ort Street Mall, in the heart of downtown 
Honolulu, is arguably the strip with the 
greatest mixture of uses in Honolulu. 
On its mauka end, a college campus, 
Hawaii Pacific University, stands in front 
of one of the state’s oldest churches, the 
Cathedral of Our Lady of Peace. Along 
its four blocks are offices, shops ranging 
from jewelry to comic stand, fast food restau- 
rants, two large department stores, a satellite 
city hall and the headquarters of Hawaii's fi- 
nancial giants. 

Once one of Honolulu's principal streets, 
Fort Street Mall began life as a path for Hawai- 
ians traveling to Nuuanu Valley through the 
Pali. By the late 1800's, the street had become 
the retail district of Honolulu, where the city's 
elite hitched their carriages and the rest came 
by mule train to shop for the latest items 
brought in by merchant ships. 

FORT STREET FIRST BECAME a pedestrian 
path during the 1951 Aloha Week festivities. At 
that time, traffic congestion and lack of parking 
was causing a noticeable drop in sales for Fort 


il 
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Street merchants. As a solution, architects 
envisioned an open-air promenade to connect 
disparate shops and eateries from Beretania to 
Queen Street. 

But it wasn’t until February, 1969, that Fort 
Street was formally inaugurated as a pedes- 
trian mall. 

By the late 1980s, however, Fort Street Mall 
was succumbing to age. It was time for another 
face lift. 

In 1991, the city’s Department of Housing 
and Community Development selected PBR 
Hawaii for the renovation. 

FROM THE INITIAL STAGES of developing a 
design concept for the mall, it was important 
that the improvements have a uniquely ‘Old 
Hawaii’ feel and character. We chose to replace 
most of the existing improvements and to con- 
struct a much simpler and more comfortable 
human-scaled environment for people to enjoy. 

To invoke the flavor of old Honolulu, PBR 
used turn-of-the-century benches and iron light 
fixtures designed like Victorian-era gas lamps. 
A peaked copper roof design was used over 
sandblasted concrete phone kiosks, echoing 
the architecture of Honolulu’s charming old 
buildings. 

ORIGINALLY, PLANS CALLED FOR resur- 
facing with concrete. PBRinstead recommended 
using concrete unit pavers laid out to look like 
the way streets were once paved with cobble- 
stones. Aside from contributing to the project's 
aesthetics, concrete paver units come ready to 
install so there was no need to wait for curing 
concrete. They are very durable—each block is 
rated at 8,000 psi (pressure measurement) 
compared to the 3,000 psi for concrete. Pavers 
can be easily removed and replaced for under- 
ground utility improvements and repairs with 
little or no disturbance to the original pavement 
design. 

To open up the mall, PBR eliminated the 


concrete heavy trellis ways and care- 
fully placed seating areas and move- 
able concrete planters covered with 
colorful ground cover (impatiens, 
dwarf isova begonia and periwinkle) 
to create a pleasant mall environ- 
ment. Tropical coconut palms pre- 
dominate landscape. More than 80 
palms and 60 medium-to-small 
canopy trees were installed by Island 
Landscape, Inc., including Hong Kong 
orchids, fiddlewood and shady envi- 
ronment. 

“WE HOPE THE PUBLIC ENJOYS 
the beauty and openess of the new 
design,” said Jim Turse, director of 
the City’s Department of Housing and 
Community Development. 

The $4 million project was com- 
pleted in 2% years. The general con- 
tractor for the project was Pan Pacific 
Construction, Inc., and the concrete 
unit paver system was installed by 
Ono Construction, Inc. Other design 
team members included Toft Moss 
Farrow Inc., electrical engineer; Sam 
O. Hirota., civil engineer; Richard 
Libby, structural engineer; Rider Hunt 
Construction Services, Ltd., and Ar- 
chitecture Plus, Inc., architect. 


e+ Stan Duncan, ASLA, and Russell 
Chung, ASLA, are principals, PBR. 


Students Receive 
National Awards 


University of Hawaii's students 
captured two of six national 
_awards presented by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architecture Stu- 
dents (AIAS) at the June 1993 AIA 
Convention in Chicago. 
_ The Chapter President Honor 
_ Award was presented to Puanani 
_Maunu for showing all the at- 
tributes of good leadership “by 
creating positive connections with 
the student body, administration 
and the community.“ 
The. Student Research Honor 
Award. which recognizes individu- 
als or teams of students in archi- 
tecture programs who have ex- 
emplified outstanding merit in ar- 
chiiectural research, was re- 
_ceived by Alison E. Nakatani for 
_ Architecture and ae Built. Envi- 
» pment 


WERE #1 IN 


SKYLIGHTS! 


_ SKYLIGHTS 


1824 


Con.Lic.No. BC-11445 


Bivd.e Honolulu 96819 


CALL (808) 847-5500 or FAX (808) 847-2244 


CONCRETE 


ACHIEVEMENTS 4 


PRESENTS THE 1992 WINNER OF 
THE STRUCTURE BUILT 
BEFORE 1940 AND IN ACTIVE 
USE TODAY AWARD — 


The HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS is a historie 


building built in 1926 and located at 900 South 
Beretania Street in Honolulu, Hawaii. We 

congratulate the following companies and their 
employees in the development of this structure: 


Bertram Goodhue and Hardie Phillips 
Honolulu Academy of Arts 

Hawaiian Contracting Company, 
Limited (nka Hawaiian Dredging 
Construction Company) 


Architect: 
Owner: 
Contractor: 


= 


HAWAIIAN 
CEMENT 

220 South King Street, Suite 1700 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

(808) 532-3400 
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The Artmobile exhibit 
designed and 
installed by Alison 
Nakatani received 
national AIAS award. 
DAVID FRANZEN PHOTOS 

v 


As a teaching tool 


rrmobile 


ay marked the completion and 

debut of an exciting project de- 

signed to educate the students of 

Hawaii about architecture and the 

built environment. The state’s 

newest traveling exhibition “Ar- 

chitecture & the Built Environ- 

ment,” is the result of a collabora- 

tive effort between the Hawaii State Depart- 
ment of Education (DOE) and the University of 
Hawaii School of Architecture. The exhibit is 
part of the DOE’s Artmobile Program, which 
brings art to communities statewide in special 
exhibitions installed in large, bus-like vehicles. 
One of the DOE’s most innovative programs, 
first made possible by the State Legislature in 
1969, the Artmobile has brought art exhibits to 
thousands of students throughout the state. 
The Artmobile is designed to provide Hawaii's 
young people opportunities to examine a wide 
range of creative works and to learn about the 
various contexts in which art processes occur. 
Wendie Liu, DOE Art Specialist who heads the 
Art Education Program, says that students and 


A Architecture on wheels. 


teachers throughout Hawaii have responded 
enthusiastically to the program’s different the- 
matic exhibits. 

DOE CURRENTLY operates two artmobiles. 
A virtual museum and classroom on wheels, 
each artmobile is staffed by a professional 
teacher who conducts specialized lessons per- 
taining to the exhibits. In addition to the archi- 
tecture exhibit, the Artmobile Program cur- 
rently has another stimulating exhibit on “The 
Artistry and Tradition of Crafts. 

“Architecture & the Built Environment” is 
the inaugural exhibit of the state’s newest 
artmobile vehicle. It was designed and installed 
by University of Hawaii at Manoa (UHM) gradu- 
ate student Alison Nakatani in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Architecture, which she received this 
spring. She is presently working for John Hara 
Associates Inc. 

THE PRODUCT OF MORE than a year’s 
worth of research and design, the exhibit is an 
attempt to educate Hawaii's children about the 
built environment and how it affects them. It 


The Waikiki Beautification 
Project started from 
the ground up, literally. 
From Kalakaua 
Avenue at 

Ala Moana 
clear down 

to the 
intersection of 
Kapahulu. 
150,000 square feet 
of architect-specified 

Paver Tiles were 

laid in four-inch squares 
complementing 

Hawaii's sand and earth 
tones. In addition to looking 
beautiful, the tiles are 
skid-resistant, have a low 
moisture absorbency, 

and are extremely durable. 


Phone 526-0467 


General Contractor: 
Royal Contracting 
Co, Ltd. 

Architect: 

Robert M. Fox, AIA 
Developer: 


City & County of Honolulu 


HAWAII! CERAMIC TILE, MARBLE 
& TERRAZZO PROMOTION PROGRAM 


Durable 


in 


introduces students to the funda- 
mentals of architecture and the built 
world which completely surrounds 
them, affects them physically, emo- 
tionally, and psychologically, and 
helps determine the quality of their 
lives. As Winston Churchill once said, 
“we shape our buildings, and after- 
wards our buildings shape us.” 
DESPITE THE FACT that the built 
environment affects our lives in such 
a pervasive and profound way, built 
environment education is relatively 
new to our schools. Consequently, 


most people are uncomfortable in 
making decisions that affect the envi- 
ronment. Current controversies in 
Hawaii regarding mass transit, the 
convention center, and the impend- 
ing demolition of the S.M. Damon 
Building in downtown Honolulu 
clearly attest to this fact. Therefore, it 
is critical that students are intro- 
duced to environmental concepts so 
that they will be prepared to make 
intelligent, creative and sensitive 
choices in shaping the world around 
them. The current artmobile exhibit 


Cemwood. Looks Great. 
Tastes Horrible. 


They look so natural, even termites 


will be fooled. 


Cemwood shakes have the longev- 


ity and resistance to the elements 


you'd expect from a cement tile, yet 


they're as beautiful as natural wood 


shakes. With a 50 year warranty, a 


class "A" fire rating, and a resistance 


to fungus, impact, and high winds, the 


revolutionary cemwood shake offers 


you a classic look for your roof which 


should last a lifetime. 


To find out more about Cemwood 


shakes, call Roofing Supply Inc. at 


847-2077. 


Mn, © 


Roofing Supply Inc. 
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attempts to address this need by 
helping students understand the 
built environment and that they play 
an important role in determining its 
quality. 

Working within the constraints of 
a space 7 ft. 4 in. x 29 ft. 9 in. x 7 ft. 
4 in. high, Alison’s imaginative de- 
sign solution achieves a dramatic 
transformation of the vehicle’s box- 
like interior through the introduction 
of a diagonal line of columns and a 
raised slate-finished floor that define 
circulation and modulate the space. 
The exhibit features a large open area 
for students to congregate, an over- 
head grid structure from which space 
defining elements can be hung, over 
80 photographs of buildings and 
spaces located mostly in Hawaii, dia- 
grammatic drawings, models of vari- 
ous geometric and structural forms, 
and interpretive text. 

THE EXHIBIT IS ORGANIZED ac- 
cording to conceptual themes such 
as climate, geography, function, im- 
age, geometry, beauty, and struc- 
ture—all within a primarily architec- 
tural context. While self-explanatory 
in nature, the exhibit is designed to 
function as an instructional environ- 
ment to facilitate participatory les- 
sons conducted by the artmobile 
teacher. Intended mainly for elemen- 
tary school children, the exhibit will 
be seen by students on all major 
islands as it travels to public schools 
throughout the state over the next 
three years. 

The comprehensive teachers’ 
manual which accompanies the ex- 
hibit was written by Alison. 

The exhibit and teachers’ guide 
together comprise a major resource 
which has the potential to signifi- 
cantly enhance built environment 
education in Hawaii. Members of the 
Honolulu Chapter/AIA who have 
been involved for many years in the 
DOE’s Architects-in-the-Schools pro- 
gram now can use the exhibit as a 
springboard for more outreach ac- 
tivities. 


e+ Leighton Liu is associate professor 
and graduate chair, School of Architec- 
ture, UH-Manoa. 


IMAGINE THE POSSIBILITIES 


Open your mind to the possibilities of Sub-Zero. As the leader in 
built-in refrigeration, we offer you a complete line of 13 models to meet 
your needs. The design and flexibility of our over-and-under, Side-by-side, 
all-freezer and all-refrigerator and undercounter models give you countless 
Storage options. And the classic beauty of a Sub-Zero builds in beauty to 
your kitchen regardless of the look — traditional, contemporary, wood, 
stainless steel or whatever your choice. 


Our award-winning design, performance and skilled 
craftsmanship are backed by the best warranty in the 
business — the 12-Year Sub-Zero Protection Plan. 


Experience the beauty, quality and 
performance of Sub-Zero. 
Experience the Sub-Zero 
difference. 


( | I Oded at Visit Our Showroom at 
| | 
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| D 1130 No. Nimitz Hwy., A-144 NKBA 
iS (Under the long, red awning) Lic. # C-14765 


INNOVATIVE DESIGN TO ENHANCE YOUR LIFESTYLE Phone: (808) 526-0599 


1-800-352-36 
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